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LEADING ARTICLES—April 20, 1923. 
REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION 

LABOR'S ONLY HOPE 

WHO WANTS TO BE HANGMAN? 

STORY OF A. F. OF L. 

AN ILL WIND—A LESSON 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out aad post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Gorman & bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


: Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104—224 
Guerrero, 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury, 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 8rd Monday, 
Labor Temple, 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia, 

Barbers—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street, 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet lst and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Bollermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St, 

Rookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—vsohn A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet {st Saturday, Labor ‘temple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 8rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave, 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—-Meet Tuesdays. 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, Building 
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Chauffeurs No, 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet lst and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—1254 Market. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market, 

Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thuradays, 112 
Valencia. , 


Elevator Operators and Startere—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


166 Steuart, 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet lst and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet lst and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E, N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No, 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 86—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Market at Fifth 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 


Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple, 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Labor 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
3nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight, 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1256 Market. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Pastemakera No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No, 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple, 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple, 


Professional Embalmere—3300 16th St, 

Railroad Bollermakers—Meet 3nd and (th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Railroad Machinists—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 8rd Thure- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


47th 


ANNIVERSARY SAL 
OCCURS IN MAY 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 

Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet Ist and 38d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemem—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgumen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 4nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters N>. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and $rd 
Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Walters No, 30—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m.. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
moeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market, 
Water Workers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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et Revolutionary Organization __ -:- 


The American Federation of Labor, through 
President Samuel Gompers, has made public 
what it regards as most important evidence of 
the revolutionary character of certain organized 
efforts which seek to pose before the public as 
thoroughly American and non-revolutionary. 

The disclosure relates to the “American Fund 
for Public Service, Inc.” 2 West Thirteenth 
street, New York City, which is the organization 
controlling $800,000 bequeathed to Charles Gar- 
land of Boston by his millionaire father. The 
total estate left to young Garland is reported to 
have been approximately one million dollars. 

Upon the advice of a number of persons 
Charles Garland endowed a foundation, popularly 
known as the Garland Foundation but in reality 
incorporated as the American Fund for Public 
Service, Inc. 

Because the name adopted appeared not at all 
to indicate the real purpose of the organization, a 
test was made in order that authoritative and 
final proof might be had as to the purpose to 
which the enormous fund bequeathed to Garland 
was to be put. 

Mr. Garland himself said at the time the money 
was left to him that he proposed to give away 
the entire amount. It is apparent that he had 
at best only a loose idea of how to proceed about 
giving away the money, but he was not long 
left without advice. 

Among his earliest advisors was Roger Bald- 
win, the directing genius of the so-called Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and an active figure in 
the councils of the Federated Press. 

Mr. Baldwin is now one of the trustees of the 
American Fund for Public Service, Inc. 

In both of these cases, as in the case of the 
“American Fund for Public Service, Inc.,” the 
founders have chosen names that have the sound 
of integrity and respectability, as those words 
are understood. It will appear later that the 
American Civil Liberties Union has well con- 
cealed its real color under this pleasing title. As 
to the Federated Press, while its true nature may 
be made equally apparent, it may be added that 
it is an organization formed ostensibly to provide 
news to labor and liberal papers, but that its pol- 
icy has been such that a former manager was 
deported from England, that its correspondent 
was refused admission to the State Department 
in Washington and that the last American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention deemed it necessary 
to order a thorough investigation to be made. 

In order that there might be accurate knowl- 
edge available as to the uses to which the Gar- 
land bequest is being put, a request for an endow- 
ment was formally filed by the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of America. 

The workers’ Education Bureau of America is 
an organization formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting education among adult wage earners. It 
is endorsed by the American Federation of Labor, 
which participates actively in the direction of its 
affairs and which assists in its financing. 

In the application for endowment the following 
Statement of the character and purposes of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau was made: 

“The purpose of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau as set forth in the constitution adopted in 
the first annual conference is as follows: 


““To collect information relative to efforts at 
education on the part. of organized labor; to co- 
operate and assist in every possible manner the 
educational work now carried on by the organ- 
ized workers; and to stimulate the creation of 
additional enterprises in labor education through- 
out the United States.’ 

“The Bureau stands squarely for education, not 
propaganda. It is not committed to any special 
doctrines or formulas. It is not the adjunct of 
any political party. It is not concerned with 
teaching people what to think; rather, how to 
think. It does not pretend to dictate to the labor 
movement; it purposes to serve the educational 
aspirations of workingmen and women. It does 
believe in the necessity of presenting the facts. 
It believes that a restatement of some of the 
fundamental problems of our modern industrial 
society in the light of the facts of industrial re- 
search and in simple language is a part of con- 
structive service of workers’ education. It be- 
lieves finally that workers’ education is not instru- 
mental and temporary, but functional and a per- 
manent necessity to the labor movement and to 
the community. 

“The Bureau has received the endorsement and 
financial support of the American labor move- 
ment. It has received the official endorsement 
of the annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of its Executive Council and 
numbers the Federation among its affiliated or- 
ganizations. A copy of President Gompers’ letter 
is attached. In this connection it is a matter of 
historical interest that the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in endorsing the Workers’ 
Education Bureau is the first time in its history 
(of forty-two years) that it has endorsed an or- 
ganization and detailed to it an important respon- 
sibility, without exercising complete control over 
that organization. The Bureau has also been 
endorsed by International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, Central Bodies, local unions, the 
American Federation of Teachers and the Co- 
operative League of America.” 

The application was signed for the Workers’ 
Education Bureau by James H. Maurer, president; 
Fannia M. Cohn, vice-president; Spencer Miller, 
Jr.; secretary-treasurer; Matthew Woll, chairman, 
executive committee; John Brophy, John P. Frey, 
Frieda S. Miller, George W. Perkins, Harry Rus- 
sell and John Van Vaerenewyck. 

The application was for an endowment of 
$100,000 and was dated February 25, 1923. 

Under date of March 26, over the signature of 
Trustee Roger Baldwin, The American Fund for 
Public Service, Inc., directed to Mr. Spencer Mil- 
ler of the Workers’ Education Bureau the follow- 
ing decisive reply, disclosing itself finally and 
officially in its true garb as a proponent of revo- 
lutionary effort: 

“At last we came to the consideration of work- 
ers’ education at-our meeting on March 21st. In 
view of the report we had from Stuart Chase, the 
board defined its policy in dealing with such appli- 
cations in the following language: 

““The American Fund for Public Service, Inc., 
in its support of labor education, shall favor those 
organizations and institutions which instill into 
the workers the knowledge and the qualities 
which will fit them for carrying on the struggle 


for the emancipation of their class in every 
sphere.’ 

“As it seems to us pretty clear that the work 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau does not come 
within this definition, we came to the conclusion 
that we could not make the appropriation you 
request. We do not see our way clear to financing 
any enterprises except those definitely committed 
to a radical program of the character indicated in 
that resolution.” 

It is thus made clear by Mr. Baldwin’s letter 
that the American Fund for Public Service, Inc., 
is interested in the promotion of “education” only 
when a revolutionary purpose is to be served. 
The language of the letter, it may well be under- 
stood, is purposely guarded and cautious, but its 
meaning is clear. The Workers’ Education 
Bureau is not revolutionary and is not, therefore, 
worthy of support by the American Fund for 
Public Service, Inc. That is a precise statement 
of the somewhat diplomatically worded com- 
munication. 

It is worthy of especial note that the communi- 
cation informing the Workers’ Education Bureau 
of its ineligibility for red assistance is signed by 
Roger Baldwin, active director of the work of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which poses 
as a defender of civil rights under the law in 
America and whose most recent exploit was a dis- 
play of deep interest and agitation in defense of 
Foster in the Michigan trial. 

Roger Baldwin spent a year in prison for vio- 
lation of the Selective Service Act. Upon his 
release he immediately re-formed his connections, 
participating in the activities of the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, which later became the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, as at present consti- 
tuted. 

Writing to the Rev. John Haynes Holmes in 
May, 1917, relative to a proposed “conference for 
democracy and terms of peace” being promoted 
by various defeatist and pacifist elements, Bald- 
win said: “I am hoping that the conference will 
at least serve the useful purpose of a new radical 
attack on the hidebound leadership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” To another corre- 
spondent Baldwin suggested attacks on the 
American Federation of Labor, “with a view to 
staging a revolutilon.” 

Baldwin’s method of operations is betrayed in 
a letter to Louis Lochner in August, 1917, relative 
to a national convention which the pacifists, pro- 
Soviet People’s Council, was then organizing. In 
this letter Baldwin said: “We want also to look 
patriotic in everything we do. We want to get 
a good lot of flags, talk a good deal about the 
Constitution and what our forefathers wanted to 
make of this country, and to show that we are 
really the folks that really stand for the spirit 
of our institutions.” However, in writing to a 
conscientious objector, Baldwin said: “It is men 
like you who will be the center of things 
in the reconstruction of democracy which is 
bound to follow the war”; while in another com- 
munication he said: “We have found it best to 
use plain envelopes without any indica- 
tion of our identity.” 

It should not be necessary here to declare with 
emphasis that no organization in which the 
American Federation of Labor is officially in- 
terested could accept money from any such 
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Labor, by vote of its conventions and by the con- 
victions of its membership, is unalterable in its 
support of democracy and in its hostility to every 
subversive movement, whether that movement be 
red, revolutionary, pacifist or autocratic and reac- 
tionary. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to Mr. 
Baldwin, the trustees of the American Fund for 
Public Service, Inc., and some of their connec- 
tions are: 

1. Norman M. Thomas, who was one of the 
leading figures in the American Union Against 
Militarism during the early days of the war; who 
later was one of the leading figures in the Peo- 
ple’s Council (the American Soviet), which was 
one of the organizations most energetic in anti- 
American propaganda during our participation in 
the war, and who is today actively associated with 
most of the parlor Bolshevik movements. 

Norman Thomas was one of the leading sign- 
ers of the call for the so-called “First American 
Conference for Democracy and Terms of Peace” 
in May, 1917. The leaders of this conference 
movement were at the time designated by the 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
as “Conscious or unconscious agents of the 
Kaiser in America.” Frantic efforts were made 
at this time to induce the officials of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to join in this confer- 
ence. One of the members of the conference 
wrote at that time asking: “Cannot some strong 
labor man get after Gompers explaining to him 
that he ‘misunderstood the conference?’ ” 

It was because of this kind of activity, which 
at this time was beginning to take such definite 
organized form, that the American Federation of 
Labor found it necessary to organize the Ameri- 
can Alliance for Labor and Democracy for the 
specific purpose of combatting disloyal, pro- 
German propaganda during the period of the war. 

2. Robert Morss Lovett, president of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, formerly 
known as the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, an 
organization in which intellectual revolutionary 
fadism finds a high degree of development. (The 
League for Industrial Democracy publishes the 
“Labor Age,” a “critical” monthly magazine.) He 
is one of the editors of “The New Republic” and 
chairman of the Federated Press League, an or- 
ganization formed for the purpose of securing 
financial support for the Federated Press. Mr. 
Lovett also is a member of the national commit- 
tee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

3. Harry F. Ward, titular head of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and an active partici- 
pant in various parlor pink organizations over a 
period of several years; the most ardent pro- 
Bolshevik cleric in this country, 

Dr. Ward has been prominent in such pacifist 
and radical organizations as the “Fellowship of 
Reconciliation,” “Emergency Peace Conference,” 
“People’s Council,” and the “Liberty Defense 
Union.” He is the author of a number of pro- 
Bolshevik articles, some of which have been pub- 
lished in religious publications, resulting in most 
energetic protests throughout his denomination. 

4. Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, well-known as a 
revolutionary pacifist and equally well known for 
his opposition to the policies of America during 
the world war and at present a directing genius 
in several propaganda organizations of the pacif- 
ist and Parlor pink variety; and one of the prin- 
cipal organizers of the People’s Council. In addi- 
tion, Rabbi Magnes was one of the moving spirits 
in the “Emergency Peace Federation,” a member 
of the “American Conference of Russian Free- 
dom,” and a moving spirit in many other pro- 
Bolshevist and pacifist activities. 

5. Scott Nearing, one of the lecturers at the 
Rand School, a Socialist organization; one of the 
organizers of and active figures in the People’s 
Council during the war, and one of the most con- 


sistent and energetic adherents to various ultra- 
pacifist and pro-Bolshevist movements. Nearing 
was a contributor to “Gale’s Magazine,” published 
by Lynn A. E, Gale in Mexico City as an out- 
and-out Communist organ. Upon being deported 
into the United States by Mexico, Gale was sent 
to prison as a draft dodger. He is still im- 
prisoned. Nearing expressed himself in public 
speeches as in favor of workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils and wrote of the war as “the great mad- 
ness.” He signed the People’s Council cable- 
gram to Russia on March 3, 1918, favoring “no 
annexations, no indemnities and self-determina- 
tion,” the formula to which the German autocracy 
looked for partial salvation after America’s entry 
into the war. 

6. William Z. Foster, Communist American 
representative of the Lenine dictatorship; head of 
the so-called Trade Union Educational League, 
the avowed purpose of which is to create a revo- 
lutionary Communist labor movement in the 
United States as the first step toward the over- 
throw of the American government; and who also 
is a member of the executive board of the Fed- 
erated Press. 

7. Sidney Hillman, head of the workers seced- 
ing from the bona fide garment workers’ union, 
and of whose clothing workers’ corporation in 
Russia under the soviet regime his attorney, Col. 
W. O. Thompson, said it was a scheme doomed in 
advance to failure; the financing of this soviet 
scheme is by contributions from American work- 
ers. 

8. Mary E. McDowell, member of the Wom- 
en’s League for Peace and Freedom which re- 
cently called upon Secretary Hughes to demand 
recognition of the soviets. 

9. James Weldon Johnson, associated in vari- 
ous activities with Oswald Garrison Villard, John 
Haynes Holmes and other pro-soviet “liberals” of 
that type. 

10. Lewis Gannett, one of the editors of “The 
Nation,” which is a pro-soviet publication that 
was pacifist during the war. 

It will be seen from the above description of 
the trustees of the American Fund for Public 
Service, Inc., that those in control of the fund 
bring together an interlocking network of pacifist 
and revolutionary organizations of more or less 
extreme character, and it is fair to assume that in 
everything it undertakes the American Fund for 
Public Service, Inc., will follow the tendencies 
of the organizations with which it is linked 
through its board of trustees. 

Thus the revolutionary movement in America, 
in addition to other large finances, has all of the 
Garland wealth at its command. 

Whether the name American Fund for Public 
Service, Inc., was purposely chosen to conceal 
the true purpose and character of the trustees is 
not disclosed. But in any event it is an excellent 
shield for the revolutionary and pacific beliefs 
constantly propagated by its leading trustees. 

It would be easily possible to trace the connec- 
tions still further, through the same trustees, and 
to link the American Fund for Public Service, 
Inc., with perhaps fifty or more of the leading 
pacifist, pro-Bolshevist and parlor pink organiza- 
tions. Many of these organizations have a record 
going back through the war period, covering a 
time when disloyalty sought by every possible 
method to hamper America’s effort in the war, 
in order to be of assistance to the enemies of 
democracy. 

It is the viewpoint of the American Federation 
of Labor that the Workers’ Education Bureau 
has performed a distinct public service in expos- 
ing the true character of the American Fund for 
Public Service, Inc. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau held its annual 
convention in New York City Saturday and Sun- 
day, April 14 and 15, at 469 West Twenty-third 
street. 

The American Federation of Labor views all 


of the activities to which attention has here been 
drawn as subversive of the best interests of 
American citizenship and the principles upon 
which the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Republic are founded. 

To find that such organizations as the avowedly 
revolutionary Communist party, the Federated 
Press, the League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Trade Union Educational League and the Rand 
School are associated intimately through their 
officials with the control of the American Fund 
for Public Service, Inc., is to clinch beyond ques- 
tion the character of the administration of that 
fund. To find further that through these same 
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officials such publications as the New Republic 
and The Nation, religious organizations and other 
organizations which make a pretense of con- 
structive purpose are identified with the revolu- 
tionary interests represented among the trustees 
is to reveal to some slight extent the ramifications 
of revolutionary propaganda and revolutionary in- 
fluence in the United States. 

It is not necessary to further characterize Com- 
munist organization, either in its legal or illegal 
branches, or the so-called Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, which is under the direction of 
William Z. Foster, who is under the direction of 
Moscow; nor is it necessary here to further dis- 
cuss the Federated Press and the American Civil 
Liberties Union, in both of which Mr. Foster is 
an active official. 

The American Federation of Labor, through 
its president, makes public these facts in order 
that there may be no further illusions in the pub- 
lic mind as to the character of the American Fund 
for Public Service, Inc., which has at its com- 
mand to use in any manner which its trustees 
deem expedient the enormous wealth turned over 
to their tender mercies by an eccentric young 
millionaire. 

—————_ 
HERRIN CASES ENDED. 

Following a verdict of “not guilty” in the sec- 
ond trial of alleged Herrin rioters, at Marion, IIl., 
the 24 other cases have been quashed at the re- 
quest of the prosecution. The accused proved 
alibis and discredited witnesses for the state. 

State Attorney General Brundage took an espe- 
cial interest in these cases, and _ his assistant, 
Middlekauff, who aided the county attorney “in 
the prosecution, snarled that there is no justice 
in Williamson County. 

To Middlekauff’s slur on the court and his 
cheap bid for sympathy from anti-union sources, 
Presiding Judge Hartwell replied: 

“The prosecution were loud in their praise of 
the court until now. I admit Mr. Middlekauft’s 
superiority in-being able to make use of the news- 
Papers. He tries his cases there better than in 
the court house. What he says will be accepted 
away from here and by a very few in this vicin- 
ity. The cases were nollied and he is going 
away, and he doesn’t care much what he says or 
who he hurts, just so he can lay the blame on 
somebody for his failure to convict in the cases 
just tried. Nobody knows better than I do of 
the prejudice that exists all over the country 
growing out of these killings. I have not con- 
doned, justified or excused these killings. I do 
not do so now. I tried my best to give both 
sides a fair trial. The prosecution were loud in 
their praise of the court until now.” 

The trials were the result of the killing of a 
score of strikebreakers and gun men by a mob 
of 5000 persons at Herrin, Williamson County, on 
the morning of June 22, 1922. The imported men 
were armed with machine guns and high powes 
rifles. They assaulted citizens, became involved 
in hold-ups and closed one public highway. When 
they killed three unarmed miners the mob of citi- 
zens, with its defiance of law, followed. 

———_@a____ 
Around the Circle— 

Rags make paper. 

Paper makes money. 

Money makes banks, 

Banks make loans, 

Loans make poverty, and 
Poverty makes rags. 

—Parrakeet. 
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LABOR’S ONLY HOPE. 
By Royal S. Copeland, 
United States Senator from New York. 

I believe in the union. I believe in collective 
bargaining. And if I were a laboring man I’d 
be in the front lines of the union fighting for that 
Principle to the lost drop of blood I possess. 

Several times during the past five years it has 
been my privilege to serve as arbitrator in labor 
disputes. The most important matter of that 
sort that I had to deal with happened in 1919, 
when we had an influenza epidemic. I went to 
7000 of the stationary engineers and begged them 
not to strike. I pointed out what would happen 
if the fires went out, how without heat the plague 
would increase and the death list mount. I tried 
to impress them with the terrible situation as I 
saw it. 

The men said they would consent to leave the 
matter in my hands if I would serve as arbi- 
trator. I had no trouble adjusting the matter so 
far as the men were concerned, and so far as the 
real estate owners were concerned. But the hotel 
men held out. As health commissioner I had un- 
limited power over these hotels, I had power 
over every place where food was served. I could 
have closed them up. It took me 48 hours of the 
hardest work I ever did to get 25 cents a day for 
these men. How long would it take a man who 
works three stories under the ground to get jus- 
tice if he worked at it alone? He couldn’t do it. 
It is only by collective bargaining that the men 
have any chance to get a square deal. 

I had lunch two or three days ago at the Capi- 
tal Center headquarters of the New York cloth- 
ing trades in New York. There was a gentleman 
at luncheon with me who has been for years at 
the head of this group of employers, and I said 
to him, “How do you feel about union labor?” 
He replied, “We have been dealing for 17 years 
with the union, and we would not go back to the 
old system for anything, because we can get 
along better under the union system.” 

I want to see the time come in this country 
when our business men will recognize the right 
and the economic superiority of this method of 
dealing with their employees. I want to see the 
union recognized and adopted universally 
throughout the land. 

I think about all these things that have to do 
with the happiness of labor, and these things have 
to do with the soul of labor, for unless labor is 
happy and contented, unless labor is recognized 
and given the same consideration in the economic 
world that business is, unless the body and soul 
of labor are considered, there can be no content- 
ment, there can be no happiness, there can be 
no progress in our country.—From an address at 
banquet of Railroad Labor Magazine Editors in 
Washington. 

——— oe 
SHORTAGE IN LABOR IS FICTION. 

With the adjournment of Congress and the fail- 
ure to secure free immigration, employers have 
abandoned their shortage-of-labor claim. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, rep- 
resenting a score of employers’ organizations, 
States that there is not so great a labor shortage 
as is frcquently supposed from current reports. 

The estimate is based on returns from more 
than 1000 manufacturing establishments in all 
Parts of the United States. 
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WHO WANTS TO BE THE HANGMAN? cyclone leaves in its wake, a path of destruction. that’s all, and lo! two necks break, two souls drop 


By Jean Burchfield Williams. 


The jury found them guilty of murder in the 
first degree,—the man and the woman. The judge 
pronounced the sentence: You shall hang by the 
neck until you are dead. Forthwith, a petition for 
clemency, signed by a few weakhearted, was sent 
to the Governor. “Let the law take its course,” 
growled the people. “Too many, this white- 
livered Governor has saved from death.” 

Then the Governor issued a proclamation: The 
time is come when justice must be done; men 
must learn they can’t so easily shake off their 


crimes. It is right these two should die. Does 
not the Bible say, “An eye for an eye?” The law 
must be obeyed. Does not the law say, “A life 


If hanging be just, the people should 
rejoice when a man is hanged. For, look you! 
should we not be glad when right prevails? We 
shall have a gala day, then; the hanging shall not 
be done behind prison walls, but in the light of 
the noon-day sun, A double scaffold shall be built 
in the public square. Together in life, these two 
shall not be parted in death. I shall be there and 
stand beside the hangman, to see there be no 
hitch. At twelve o’clock, when the sun is high, 
and all the world is glad, these two shall pay the 
price for their sin. 

Come young, come old, come one, come all! 
Attire yourselves in holiday clothes. There shall 
be music and dancing and mirth and laughter and 
song, when justice is done. 

At last the day arrived. Great crowds from 
near and far, walked up and down the streets and 
thronged the public square. 

At eleven o'clock, the Governor came and 
mounted the scaffold alone. The band struck up 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and the people bared 
their heads and cheered. 

The Governor greeted them with a smile. ‘“Fel- 
low citizens,” he said, “I’m more than pleased. 
Your large attendance honors the law; you sanc- 
tion Capital Punishment, or you’d not be here. 
3ut look, the prisoners come.” 

The people craned their necks, and saw a man, 
a mere boy, mount the scaffold. His step was 
firm, his shoulders high, his head erect. Calmly, 
he smoked a cigarette. Stoical, this boy. But 
look! My God! what’s that? Two officers half 
carried, half dragged a shuddering rag. It moaned 
like the sobbing of the wind. It was the woman. 
At this woeful sight, the crowd drew back and 
trembled. 

“Stand up, adulteress, murderess,” 
commanded, but the helpless soul heeded not. 
Then again, he addressed the crowd. “You cower! 
are you not here to see the law obeyed? Would 
you show mercy? Bah! They committed an 
atrocious crime. Listen and you shall hear. 

The woman, bad from the first, drank from the 
cup of love, romance, and adventure. One illicit 
love followed another; the world was made for 
her, alone. Man, woman, or child were trampled 
under her feet as weeds, or cast into the fire. 
Beautiful and charming, she was. Ha! look at her 
now, and consider the irony of fate. Her heart 
throbbing with lust, she could have whom she 
would; so she chose this boy. 

Life, to them, was a summer dream; but money 
is needed, even to dream. Her husband had 
money. This boy was not afraid to kill; one look 
at him now, will tell you that. They lured him 
to a room, Dastard! this boy stabbed him in the 
back, and gave him never a chance. Together, 
they hacked him up and packed his bleeding body 
in a trunk. Then, with crimson hands and hellish 
hearts, went on a wild riot of joy. 

‘It will be a blot on the State,’ 


for a life?” 


the Governor 


to hang a wo- 


man! Why? Nowhere does the law say that 
woman is exempt. ‘Save the boy because of his 
youth?’ The law says a man’s a man at twenty- 
one, 


Wild and dissolute, always, he has left, as the 


His path is strewn with broken hearts and shat- | 


tered lives. Two sweet girls, seduced by him, died 
by their own hands. Shall we save this seducer 
of girls? 

It might have been your daughter, Madam, or 
yours, whose life flicked out when the night was 
black,” he said to the women. “It might have 
been your son, or yours, or yours, whose pulse 
beat high at sight of this woman,” he said to the 
men. “Shall we show mercy to such as these?” 

“No, no,” yelled the crowd. “Hanging’s too 
good for them.” _ 

Turning to the prisoners, he said, “Your time 
is short; fling one last look at birds and flowers 
and budding trees; look you upon the sun, for, 
where you go, the sun shineth not.” 

A writhing form, whose very touch had once set 
men’s hearts on fire, hung limp; the doomed wo- 
man was unconscious, The man never batted an 


eye. A physician was summoned; at all costs, 
her life must be saved; the State must not be 
cheated. 


When she had been partially revived, the caps 
and nooses were adjusted; with his own white 
hands, the Governor carefully placed the knots 
at the back of their necks, 


“Before they swing,” he said, “just a word of 
praise for the man who will snuff out their lives, 
just a word of praise for the hangman. He’s not 
had his due; but from this time on, he shall be 
honored of men as are the District Attorney, the 
jury, and the Judge. In our glorious State of 
California, children will say in pride, ‘My father 
is a hangman.’ Future generations will boast, 
“My ancestor was an honored hangman; he 
hanged the people by the necks until they were 
dead.’ 

“The State shall award them a crest, on which 
shall be engraved, a scaffold, a rope, and a dang- 
ling body. Vain, shall they be and proud. Who 
wants this honor? In this great crowd, who'll 
volunteer? Come on now, who wants to be the 
hangman?” 


The crowd gasped, as he continued. “Chaplain, 
look to their souls, and if they repent not, let them 
drop to eternal damnation. Even God must see 
that justice is done. ‘Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do,’ was not meant for 
fiends. Oh, no! The gentle Master meant not 
these, But here, let’s have some music. Ere they 
take the long journey, they shall have some jazz. 
Musicians, play something lively.” The band 
played, “Until My Luck Comes Rolling Along.” 

The hardest hearts quailed. “This is not jus- 
tice,” they said. “It’s flagrant sacrilege.” 

And the Governor waited. 

Then his face went white! 

“Cravens,” he sneered, “who wants to be the 
hangman? Who has the boldness to execute the 
law that he upholds? Oh, ye faint-hearted, ye 
poltroons, ye blatant demagogues, who back State 
murder! Come on, you men who made the law. 
Come on, you stupified women. Why flinch? 
You cut a string, 


Come now, show your grit. 


into the black Unknowable.” 

And still the Governor waited. 

A death-like stillness was upon them. They 
were filled with compassion. In sorrow, men 
bowed their heads; in pity, women wept. In twos 
and threes, they went away. And the Governor 
and officers, the man and the woman were left 
alone. 

And the clock struck twelve. 

————_@&_____—_. 
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SOVIET “GOOD FAITH.” 
By William English Walling. 

“At the present time there are sixteen nations 
trading with Russia, either through treaties or 
through agreements, either by reason of recog- 
nition or by reason of trade treaties or agree- 
ments. I do not know of a single instance in 
which it has been successfully charged that Rus- 
sia has in any way disregarded these trade agree- 
ments.”—Senator William E. Borah in a speech 
in the United States Senate, February 21, 1923, 
advocating the recognition of the Russian Soviets. 

It would be impossible to summarize in a brief 
space all the well-known and authentic Soviet 
violations of their treaties and contracts, Up to 
the present time there is probably no important 
treaty or contract which has not been violated. 
Here are a few of these violations: 

Undoubtedly the most important trade agree- 
ment the Soviets have made is that entered into 
with Great Britain on March 16, 1920. 
trade agreement the Soviets undertook among 
other things to refrain from any attempt at 
“propaganda to encourage any of the peoples of 
Asia in any form of hostile action against British 
interests or the British Empire.” 

In a note addressed to the Soviets eighteen 
months later (September 17, 1921), the British 
government called the attention of the Soviets to 
a formidable list of violations of their agreement: 

(1) Soviet funds were used by the well-known 
Bolshevist agent, Kopp, for provoking a revolu- 
tion in India. 

(2) The Soviet emissary, Dr. Hafiz, set up, with 
Soviet money, a bomb factory in Vienna. 

(3) The Soviets carried out a revolutionary and 
anti-British press campaign in Persia through the 
notorious Rothstein. 

(4) The Soviets supplied Turks with large sub- 
sidies and arms and had directed a press cam- 
paign against Great Britain. 

(5) The Soviets subsidized a Bolshevist and 
anti-British campaign in Afghanistan. 

All these agitations were carried on since the 
signing of the agreement. 

British Note Does Not Spare Soviets. 

The British note to the Soviets pointed out that, 
since influential members of the Soviet govern- 
ment are members of the Executive Committee 
of the Third International, it is impossible to di- 
vorce the activities of the two bodies and went 
on to say: 

“In spite of all the professions of good faith 
on the part of the Soviet government, the condi- 
tions of the trade treaty remained unfulfilled.” 
It seems “utterly to have failed to grasp the ele- 
mentary principles which ordinarily underlie the 
relations between governments professedly at 
amity with one another.” 

“It still appears quite incapable of realizing that 
a constant flow of inflammatory invective deliv- 
ered by its leading representatives against the 
existing institutions of this country is an absolute 
barrier against correct relations.” 

The Soviets replied with their usual foolishness 
and impudence. They were so bold as to deny 
that the Soviet government and the Third Inter- 
national are one; and so rash as to state that the 
3ritish government documents were forged. 

On November 12, 1921, the British government 
pointed out that their report was based in the 
main on official Soviet publications furnished by 
the Soviet delegation in London (!) and, to a 
much lesser degree, received direct from Russia, 
and quietly declared that, 

“Tt is absolutely impossible to agree with the 
attempt of Mr, Litvinov to separate the Russian 
government from the Third International,” a 
statement which needed no authentication since 
it is daily demonstrated by Soviet speeches and 
actions. 

Polish Obligations Outrageously Violated. 

The relations of the Soviets with their leading 
neighbor, Poland, are almost as important as their 


In this 


relations with Great Britain. After the treaty 
with Poland had been in existence for several 
months the Polish gove-nment, on September 
20, 1921, issued an ultimatum to the Soviets de- 
manding that they live up to the treaty. During 
the following month repeated notes of the Polish 
government, published to the world, pointed out 
in detail the Soviets’ violation of 
engagements. 

On March 18, 1922, the Polish government, in 
a public statement, pointed out that the so-called 
Soviet government had been “ 
ments in a constant and systematic 

in spite of the year elapsed since the 
moment of the conclusion of the treaty of Riga, 
not a single one of the obligations resulting from 
this treaty has to this day been lived up to.” 

The Soviet government also has a trade agree- 
ment with Czecho-Slovakia. The violations of this 
agreement by the Soviet representative 
one Mostovenko, were so open and outrageous 
that the Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Benes, demanded and secured his recall. 

An example of the hostile propaganda openly 
carried on ‘against the Czecho-Slovakia govern- 
ment—in violation of treaty clauses—by this typi- 
cal Soviet “ambassador” is the following, pub- 
lished by him under his own name in the German 
paper “Die Wirtschaft”: 

“The Czecho-Slovakia government . . keeps 
the public in uncertainty about the actual unsatis- 
factory state of relations between the two coun- 
tries” and “points to the commercial agreement 
to satisfy the public and parliament, but tries to 
deprive it of legal authority, Under 
conditions the reserve and mistrust of the 
government towards 
natural.” 

Bad Faith Charged by American Capitalists. 

In each and every one of the important negotia- 
tions for concessions the 
with capitalists, capitalists have 
ended by pointing out the Soviet bad faith. Im- 
portant examples are the Engli Urquhart 
and the Amercan Jennings, both of whom spent 
months in Soviet Russia and were selected by the 
Soviets themselves as the 
sritish and American capital, 
expected to do business. 

The only possible conclusion to be drawn from 
the above evidence is that of the Manchester 
Guardian, which—with occasional exceptions—has 
always been a pro-Soviet organ. In its issue of 
September 22, 1921, the Guardian investigates the 
Soviets’ denial that they had carried on propa- 
ganda activities against the British government 
since the signing of the trade treaty. The Guar- 
dian points out that its 
Afghanistan had produced such evidence of So- 
viet government propaganda in that country that 
“nobody could acquit that government of a false- 
hood.” The Guardian then remarks: 
tells a lie once may tell the truth at another time; 
all we know is that in future his supported word 
is not enough to hang a dog on.” 

What, then, are we to say as to the credibility 

“good faith” of a so-called government which 
has been caught officially making false statements 
in matters of the first importance on innumerable 
occasions? 
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“A man who 


> 
The following story was floating round the 
Devonshire Club the other day: 

A hotel manager coming along the corridor saw 
the “boots” kneeling on the floor and cleaning a 
pair of boots outside a bedroom door. 

“Haven’t I told you that you are not to clean 
the boots in the corridor, but to take them down- 
stairs?” 

“Yes; sir.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“Because the man in this room is a Scotchman, 
sir, and he’s hanging on to the laces.”—Cassell’s 
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What rights are his that dare not strike for them. 
—Tennyson. 
ey Cee ee 
That something will be done by the next Con- 
gress to curb the power of the Supreme Court to 
declare laws enacted by the legislative branch of 
our government unconstitutional by a mere ma- 
jority vote is daily becoming more apparent. So 
frequently have we been getting five-to-four de- 
cisions that the people have become aroused. 
+ 
It is such a simple thing to demand the union 
label on articles purchased, and yet its influence is 
so tremendous for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the organized workers that it is really sur- 
prising that more members of unions do not prac- 
tice the policy. It is easier, cheaper and better in 
every way to demand the union label than to 
strike to enforce conditions, yet so thoughtless 
is the average member of a union that he does 
not view the situation from this standpoint. 
2 
We take the following comment from an edu- 
cational magazine by a man familiar with the 
local labor movement: “Robert T. Ely, econo- 
mist, has called to our attention the fact that 
there are, generally speaking, two kinds of pov- 
erty in the world. First, the poverty due to a 
want of the minimum requirements of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and comforts of life. Second, the 
kind of poverty that is due to a lack of higher 
wants and desires. This general lack of ‘higher 
wants’ is the most serious accusation that can be 
leveled against the rank and file of labor, organ- 
ized or unorganized. Appreciation of literary 
and scientific achievements is rarely found among 
workers in industry. On the tables, walls, and 
shelves of labor meeting places there is as a rule 
no trace of a library or even the leading labor 
publications. At the meetings of the average 
local there is too little effort made in an educa- 
tional way to disseminate the principles of labor 
economics, labor law, labor history, or labor 
problems. As a consequence the rank and file of 
the labor movement is not held together by a 
common bond of education in the fundamental 
reasons for labor organization, but rather by the 
unstable lure of a few cents increase of pay. An 
increase of pay is not to be discounted; but if 
better pay, shorter hours, increased leisure are 
not to lead to improved conditions of life, of 
what value are higher wages?” And the pity of 
it is that the indictment is merited. The average 
worker is not interested enough in education to 
exert himself to get it. 


An Ill Wind--A Lesson 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court nullifying the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law ought to serve as a valuable lesson to a great many 
members of unions who have held to the notion that the easiest way to bring about 
industrial improvements was to be found in the field of legislation. Many of 
them have wanted the hours of work and even the pay of the wage worker to be 
fixed by law. Of course those who seriously contend for such legislation are short- 
sighted, but they have been rather numerous of late years nevertheless, and they 
have caused a lot of trouble for those who had vision enough to see that such a 
course of action would ultimately result in harm rather than benefit to the toilers. 

The wage workers’ welfare must be looked after by organizations instituted 
and maintained by the workers themselves and then the pay and conditions estab- 
lished will be secure and no court by a mere decision will be able to wield much 
influence one way or the other. On the other hand, those who depend upon laws 
passed by public legislative bodies for the maintenance of wages and working 
conditions are in danger all the time of having a decision rendered which will 
plunge them back to the old state of affairs. 

The thing for the workers to do is to build up their organizations to the high- 
est possible degree of effectiveness for the work they are designed to do. Then 
when they establish an eight-hour day or a minimum wage there will be no danger 
of it being declared unconstitutional and therefore void. If the union hag the 
strength to maintain its position court decisions are of little or no concern to the 
membership, and it can have the strength if the membership is sufficiently inter- 
ested to devote a little time and attention to the organization. It will not have 
the strength if each individual member depends upon the other fellow to do the 
work and to look out for the interests of all while they selfishly plod along striving 
in their own individual interest with an eye on the union in the hope that they 
may also grab some of the benefits that result from the efforts of the industrious and 
unselfish few. Strong, forceful and result-producing organizations are not builded 
up by such tactics. They never have been and they never will be, so the sooner such 
a hope is abandoned by all members of unions the better for all concerned. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time,’ and many an organization has been 
allowed to decay and die while its membership kept waiting for some future time 
before rolling up sleeves and digging in to the work that was before them and 
that would have resulted in general advancement for all workers in the particular 
field. There has been a great deal of this sort of procrastination in this city and 
this State since the close of the World War. During the war it was possible to 
gain improvements without the expenditure of a great deal of effort and this 
spoiled a great many members of unions and they are still living in the hope 
that such a state of affairs will soon return. Sensible members, of course, under- 
stand that it is a rather forlorn hope and that real hard work is the only solution 
of the difficulty that confronts them and that no progress will be made until the 
delusion of easy achievement has been discarded by the great mass of the mem- 
bership. 

There are indications that the bumps that some organizations have received 
during the past three or four years are just now beginning to have the right in- 
fluence upon many of the dreamers, and it would seem that now is the opportune 
time for the more sensible to drive for greater activity on the part of those who 
have been hoping against hope and dreaming that in some mysterious way things 
might be done without any exertion on their part. The labor-hating employers 
who started the drive against the unions after the war are still keeping the pressure 
on and if the unions do not drive back the pressure will finally crush them. On 
the other hand the season is ripe for big advances if the unions only become active 
in their organization work. Under such circumstances there is but one course to 


pursue, and that is to get busy and keep busy until the enemy is forced to desist in 
his opposition. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Why is an officer of a union called a labor 
leader while an officer of a railroad is mentioned 
as an executive in the public press? Just what 
is the difference between the two, if there is any 
difference? Is an executive better than a leader 
in the sense in which the press uses the two 
words? If not’ why is it that the two are never 
transposed so that once in a while we might find 
a story calling attention to the action of labor 
executives and railroad leaders? The story 
writers must have stored away in their heads some 
reason for their consistent policy in this matter 
and we are at a loss to know what it is and why 
it is so. An answer to this question would be 
interesting. 


There are some individuals who never learn 
from the experiences of the past. This is clearly 
indicated in the labor movement by the number of 
those who still have faith in the possibilities for 
good of the organization of a national labor 
political party by the American Federation of 
Labor. There is, of course, no likelihood that 
they can induce the great mass of the members 
of the trade unions to follow such advice. but they 
are a persistent lot and never get tired riding 
their hobby, and usually when these people make 
an attempt to put their policies into operation in 
some local community they make a great mess 
of it. The latest illustration of this is to be found 
in the City of the Angels in this State, where a 
party was recently organized with loud shouts 
about what would soon be accomplished. Already 
the mess is such that there is little or no chance 
of the party electing any of its candidates. It 
refused to indorse bona fide unionists who had a 
good chance of being elected and who doubtless 
will be elected without the indorsement, 


In the fall of 1921 Martin Tabert set out from 
a North Dakota farm to see the world, working 
as he went to stretch his money as far as he could. 
In Florida, in December, the money ran out, He 
was arrested for hopping a freight, fined $25, and 
jailed because he couldn’t pay. His family sent 
the money, but Sheriff J. R. Jones of Tallahassee 
returned the letter, scrawled “Party Gone.” Six 
weeks later came word that Martin had died in 
a lumber camp of “malaria and other complica- 
tions.” Behind these simple outlines of a tragic 
story lay an even more tragic system, gradually 
revealed to his family in the cautious letters of 
fellow “convicts” who had seen him die, The 
“other complications” were conditions of life and 
labor alleged of this Florida convict camp—work 
waist-deep in swamp water, poor food and little 
of it, and finally the lashes of a four-inch leather 
strap wielded by the overseer of the lumber com- 
pany which had leased for a year all able-bodied 
convicts of Leon County, Florida. Martin Tabert 
died three days after his last flogging with that 
seven-pound lash. The sheriff who provided the 
company with this conveniently cheap labor got 
$20 a head for his trouble, which may explain the 
return of Martin’s fine money. The charges, sub- 
stantiated by a personal investigation by State 
Attorney G. Grimson, of North Dakota, are now 
in the courts in actions against the floggers and 
the Putnam Lumber Company. The sovereign 
State of North Dakota, in a ringing resolution 
unanimously adopted by its Legislative Assem- 
bly, has expressed its indignation and has solemn- 
ly charged the sovereign State of Florida with its 
duty to “make impossible the commission of such 
abuses in the future.” Both houses of the Florida 
Legislature, which assembled on April 4, voted 
for a legislative inquiry as the first business of the 
session. The investigation is now under way. 
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“That musician said that the tune haunted him.” 
“Why shouldn’t it? He murdered it.’—Jack- 
o-Lantern, 


“Why did you tip that boy so handsomely when 
he gave you your coat?” 
“Look at the coat he gave me!”—Record. 


“Don’t you think Angelica looks spirituelle in 
that evening gown?” 

“Well, I must admit there’s not much of the 
material about her.”’—Life. 

She—I don’t care for men. In fact I’ve said 
“No” to several of them. 

He—What were they selling?—Sheffield (Eng.) 
Telegraph. 


“Is the baby strong?” 

“Well, rather. You know what a tremendous 
voice he has?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour.”— 
Victorian. 


Husband (going through housekeeping ac- 
counts)—But what is the earthy use of running 
accounts with four grocers? 

Wife—Well, you see, dear, it makes the bills so 
much smaller!—The Passing Show (London). 


Mrs. Shortley was discussing the latest fashions 
with a young lady caller. 

“Did you say your father was fond cf those 
clinging gowns, May?” 

“Yes; he likes one to cling to me for about 
three years.”—Sheffield (Eng.) Telegraph. 


“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what is the plural 
of man?” 

“Men,” answered the small pupil. 

“And the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the prompt reply—Central Wes- 
leyan Star. 


“Prisoner, have you anything to offer in your 
own behalf?” 

“No, your Honor, I’ve turned every cent I own 
over to my lawyer and a couple of jurymen.’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


A man rushed into a tobacco store. 

“This cigar you sold me,” he said, “it’s—simply 
frightful.” 

“Well, you needn’t complain,” said the tobacco- 
nist. “You’ve only got one. I’ve got thousands 
of them.”—The Progressive Grocer. 


Among other things, Hoover says this about 
Russia: 

i standards of living are still the lowest 
in the civilized world, disease is rife and mortality 
is high.” 

The dictatorship over the proletariat is great 
stuff! 


He—Why do blushes creep over girls’ faces? 
She—Because if they ran they would kick up 
too much dust.—Parrakeet. 


“Young man, can I get into the park through 
that gate?” 

“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load of hay go 
through.”—Blue Hen Weekly. 


“Fred’s been glum since he was arrested for 
autosuggestion.” 

“Autosuggestion?” 

“Yes, he asked a girl to go riding.”—Wisconsin 
Octopus. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MENACE. 
I claim the right te Work— 
For whatever the boss will pay; 
If the wage is low, why out you go 
And I come to stay! 
I’ve not your skill, 
But I’ve got the will 
To do just as my masters say. 


I claim the right to Work— 
Till my very soul is raw; 
I claim the right for day and night 
So long as a cent I draw; 
For when you quit 
I earn my bit; 
So I’m for a twelve-hour law. 


I claim the right to Work— 
In a shop where few may thrive; 
In dust and smell, or fire-trap’s hell 
Erom five o’clock till five; 
Though every breath 
Is sick with death, 
What matter if I’m alive. 


I force the wages down? 
Or the many to slave and shirk? 
Although I quicken, the hundreds sicken 
Amid the muck and mirk. 
Well, what care I 
If the workers die 
I claim the right to work! 

—From “The Judas,” by Kaufman. 
ee ees TA 
PEOPLE MUST ELECT JUDGES. 
By John R. Ford, 

Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

Samuel Untermyer, than whom no one is better 
qualified to speak upon this particular subject, 
thus described these so-called leaders of the bar 
in an address before the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ciation some two years ago: 

“In the renowned law firms of the present day 
the bulk of the work of the courts is regarded as 
a necessary evil of the practice, and is relegated 
to the junior members, or clerks. The most 
valuable partner is the one who by skill in ne- 
gotiation or social influence and ramifications can 
control the most valuable business—valuable only 
from the purely mercenary point of view, and 
not because of any great principle of law, or 
any law, or knowledge whatever of law, is in- 
volved. 

“Many of them have become highly paid clerks 
to keep the predatory giants of finance prayer- 
fully within the law. They are in no sense law- 
yers as we used to understand the term. They 
could not try a case nor argue an appeal.” 

Is it any wonder that judges indorsed by such 
men are disposed to declare laws unconstitutional 
and grant ex-parte injunctions against labor in- 
junctions? The people themselves must take the 
matter of selecting judges wholly into their own 
hands so far as possible and freely criticise and 
punish at the polls whenever possible those of 
them who demonstrate a hostile attitude toward 
popular rights, 

a Ns 
PROFITS IN WOOL CLOTH. 

President Wood of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, known as the Woolen Trust, reports bigger 
earnings for 1922 than for any year since 1919. 
The net profits were $9,532,925, after reserves 
for taxes and contingencies were provided for. 
In 1919 profits were $10,779,804.. 

——————m____—__ 

It is the lack of interest in spending union- 
earned money that fills the pockets of our enemies. 
Ask for the label, 
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The following candidates for office in Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 were placed in nomina- 
tion at last Sunday’s meeting: President, G. E. 
Mitchell, Sr., D. K. Stauffer; first vice-president, 
Thomas S. Black, Benjamin Schonhoff; second 
vice-president, Joseph Faunt LeRoy, C. A. White; 
secretary-treasurer, L, Michelson; executive com- 
mittee, B. F. Coffman, W. H. Ellis, J. L. Hans- 
com, H. J. Ireland, John R. Spann, Grant Wal- 
lace; trustee, James W. Mullen; reading clerk, 
Alice Hawkes-Bernett, Louise Lehman; sergeant- 
at-arms, W. A. Bushnell, T. J. Hurley, J. F. 
Moran, E. A. Reyburn; auditing committee, M. J. 
McDonnell, W. H. McMillan, Philip Johnson, E. 
F. Walters; delegates to San Francisco Labor 
Council, H. R. Calhan, Henry Heidelberg, B. G. 
F. Hill, George S. Hollis, G. H. Knell, Keith 
Manzer, G. E. Mitchell, Sr., J. W. Mullen, James 
M. Scott, D. K. Stauffer; delegate to Label Sec- 
tion of San Francisco Labor Council, H. R. Cal- 
han; delegates to International Typographical 
Union convention, H. R. Calhan, C. E. Cantrell, 
R. A. Fleming, C. A. Houck, F. J. Martindale, 
A. T. Olwell, T. F. O’Rourke, W. L. Slocum, E. 
V. Staley; alternate delegates to I. T. U. conven- 
tion, G. H. Knell, E. E. Lowe, G. E. Mitchell, 
Jr., V. E. Sawyer; delegates to San Francisco 
Allied Printing Trades Council, G. H. Knell, H. 
J. Ryder, B. Schonhoff. 

Typographical Union had a total membership of 
1286 April 14th, the end of the fiscal month. Dur- 
ing the twenty-eight day period ended with that 
date 40 members were admitted by traveling card, 
3 by honorable withdrawal card, 1 by clearance 
card and 4 by initiation, while for the same pe- 
riod 39 traveling cards and 1 honorable with- 
drawal card were issued, and there was 1 death, 
making a gain of 7 members for the month. The 
eight propositions for membership presented to 
Sunday’s meeting were from R. Estrade, P. Hi- 
guera, E. H. Jehley, Grace Greene Morehouse, 
L. H. Nesbit, J. C. Towns, Victor Martinotti and 
W. J. Marnell. Mima McNicholas, Anthony San- 
chez, Jr., and W. H. Wilson were admitted as 
full fledged journeymen, and A. F, Perry, W. C. 
Wachter and C. G. O’Neil were obligated as ap- 
prentice members. 


The union went on record as favoring the pool- 
ing of all California Co-operative Meat Company 
stock held by individual members with that held 
by the union, the same to be handled by Trustee 
James W. Mullen and disposed of at the best 
price obtainable. 


The proposed plan of the San Francisco Labor 
Council for the amendment or repeal of the anti- 
picketing ordinance has been indorsed by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21, which has appropriated 
a substantial sum of money to conduct the cam- 
paign for either an amendment to the present 
ordinance or its complete removal from the muni- 
cipal statutes. 


The action of the executive committee of Typo- 
graphical Union in approving the application of 
E. B. Stevens for admission to the Union Printers’ 
Home was indorsed by the union at its April 
meeting. Mr. Stevens’ application has been favor- 
ably considered by the Home’s petition committee 
and he will leave for Colorado Springs this week. 

Assurances of the management of the San 
‘Francisco Chronicle that the ventilation and sani- 
tation system to be installed in the composing 
room of its new building at Fifth and Mission 
streets will be the best obtainable have been re- 
ceived by the members of Typographical Union 
with enthusiasm. Frequent additions to the 
equipment in the Chronicle’s present composing 
room, which originally was not planned for per- 
manent occupancy as such, have caused it to 


become overcrowded and therefore not only in- 
convenient but uncomfortable as a workroom. It 
is the intention of General de Young to make his 
new newspaper plant the finest in the world and 
equip it with the most modern machinery and 
appurtenances purchasable, including the largest 
web press in the world. The building will cover 
an entire quarter block and have a frontage on 
four streets—Fifth, Mission, Mary and Minna. 
Time was—and it is still fresh in the memory of 
many printers who have some time to go before 
they properly can be classed as a part of the 
“old guard”’—when General de Young’s com- 
positors frequently were referred to as the “aris- 
tocrats,” “Beau Brummels,” “kid gloves,” “white 
collars,” “silk socks,” etc., of the printing frater- 
nity on the Pacific Coast. Wonder what effect 
removal to his proposed palatial printing plant 
will have on his present crew of hands that “keeps 
the world informed”? 

Among other actions taken by Typographical 
Union in meeting last Sunday was a unanimous 
vote to comply with the request of the Contra 
Costa County Central Labor Council to withhold 
patronage from the Martinez-Benicia Ferry Com- 
pany, the head of which is said to be William H. 
George, president of the San Francisco Builders’ 
Exchange. The Martinez-Benicia Ferryboat Com- 
pany has repeatedly reaffirmed its intention to 
operate on the so-called “American Plan’’—what- 
ever that is. This concern is on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Members of organized labor who 
may have occasion to use a ferryboat in the vi- 
cinity of Martinez or Benicia are urged by the 
Ferryboatmen’s Union and the Masters, Mates 
and Pilots’ Association to divert their patronage 
to the Rodeo-Vallejo Company. 


San Francisco Typographical Union has by an 
almost unanimous vote decided to send four dele- 
gates to the Atlanta convention of the I. T. U. 
It has also decided to continue the increase in 
salaries voted its paid officers a year ago. 


Brothers Theodore Johnson and Emil Buehrer 
of the San Francisco Labor Council addressed the 
union on the subject of the amendment or repeal 
of the anti-picketing ordinance. They were ac- 
corded the closest attention and given a good 
round of applause at the conclusion of their state- 
ments, 


Goo and square dealing. 
JEWELRY JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
SINCE OPTICIANS 
ONMGHILN re f, » 715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
1896 PSY. 'e San Francisco 
All Jewelry and watch repairing guarantecd Tenis 2 Jarvasen 


SAVINGS 


WEST PORTAL BRANCH.... 


INTEREST WILL 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Soctery 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks of San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


p AOCTAT ey RerP HER Rela ee ERE TAN Oe See eT $80,671,392.53 
Doe picee na as as Reeth esse ticks ae ot 76,921,392.53 
Capital Actually Paid Up..................... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds............... 2,750,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund.................... 400,613.61 
NEIGSION BRARKTE «Osc cannons cocee vss oeeaeete Mission and 21st Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH........... Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH. Aa 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


HEREAFTER BE COMPOUNDED 
INSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Thomas S. Black and George H. Knell, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively of the Progres- 
sive Club of San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21, have called a meeting of that organization 
to be held in the Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets, at 1 o’clock p. m. Sunday, April 22, 
when indorsement of candidates will be made. 
All members of the union are cordially invited to 
attend. 

The committee of arrangements of the Union 
Printers Mutual Aid Society is working overtime 
on the preparations for the society’s big annual 
festival, entertainment and ball, which is to be 
given in Native Sons’ Hall, in Mason street, be- 
tween Geary and Post, on the evening of Satur- 
day, May 19. “Spright” Stright of the Examiner 
is chairman of the committee. He is being ably 


assisted by a corps of aides composed of George 
H. Knell, D. J. Treloar, F. F. Bebergall, H. T. 
Darr, Carroll Fisk, Peter J. Cotter, Curtis Benton, 
George M. Buxton, A. R. Chenoweth, Eugene 
Donovan, William H. Ellis, Robert A. Fleming, 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


COMMERCIAL 


An saaiche and Belvedere Streets 


. West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


UARTERLY 


AS HERETOFORE. 
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Charles H. Jenson, Philip Johnson, John W. Kelly, 
W. H. McMillan, Leo Michelson, George E. Mit- 
chell, Sr., Albert Springer and W. O. A. Trown- 
sell. With that bunch of hustlers on the job the 
success of the event is already assured. 

George C. (“Cap”) Hentz of the Daily Com- 
mercial News may be seen any pleasant afternoon 
spinning around the boulevards of San Francisco 
and from one show place to another in the bay 
region with his wife and baby in a new Star 
automobile. The “Captain” has deserted his love 
of the radio game and has taken up motoring 
with more enthusiasm than he ever set a galley 
of “Arrivals” and “Departures” in the shipping 
columns of the Commercial News. And that’s 
saying a little! 

The Administration Club of San Francisco 
Typographical Union will hold a meeting in the 
assembly room of the New Call Building, New 
Montgomery and Jessie streets, at 11:30 a.m. 
Sunday, April 22. Indorsement of candidates and 
other matters of interest to the membership will 
be brought before the meeting. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all members of the union 
to attend. Harry Johnston is president and G. E. 
Mitchell, Jr., secretary of the club. 

Frank W. Stretton, Chronicle proofreader, who 
was admitted to the Union Printers Home from 
San Francisco Union last January, died in Den- 
er, Colo. April 14. Details of his funeral and 
arrangement for his interment were insufficiently 
complete at the “closing time” of “copy” for this 
week’s issue of the Clarion to receive treatment. 
They will be given proper attention later. 

Dan Shannon, Chronicle linotype operator, is 
suffering from a broken bone in his left hand, 
received one day last week when he was taking 
a whirl at the national pastime in Golden Gate 
Park. Dan didn’t know what had happened until 
an X-ray taken a few days after the accident re- 
vealed a National League ball had lodged be- 
tween the cuticle and cutis about mid-center of 
the palm. 

Cy Adams passed through San Francisco last 
Tuesday en route to his home in Los Angeles. 
He has been residing at the Home in Colorado 
Springs for many years. He was sorry he could 
not remain in San Francisco long enough to 
greet all his old-time friends before proceeding 
southward. 

———— eS 

Free speech is to a great people what winds 
are to the oceans and malarial regions, which waft 
away the elements of disease, and bring new ele- 
ments of health; and where free speech is stopped 
miasma is bred. and death comes fast—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Ask your Grocer for 


SUPERBA BRAND 


Mushroom Italian Gravy 
Italian Style Raviolis 
Beans and Spaghetti 
These will make a delicious Italian 
Dinner 
3216 Twenty-second St. Mission 4493 
2501 Howard St. Mission 4462 
Main Office 


Crystal Palace Market Market 2891 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 


UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTOR Y-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


BACKWARD STATESMAN SCORED. 

Federal Prime Minister Bruce of Australia, suc- 
cessor of William Hughes, has declared for “a 
return to normal conditions,” and receives this 
withering reply from the Australian Worker: 

“Mr. Bruce, our flapperish prime minister, has 
announced his policy. He is going to get us 
‘back to normal conditions.’ 

“Not forward to better conditions than we 
have ever known, not straight on to a previously 
unattained prosperity, but ‘back’—back to some- 
thing we have left behind us. 


“What a policy for a young man, who should be 
seething with a spirit of impetuous progress! 

“Back—back! Like senile decay, that crawls 
and hobbles in the past! 

“And this dandy of retrogressive instincts is the 
arbiter of Australia’s destinies! 

“Who would have thought such an anti-climax 
possible four years after the war that we were 
fervently assured would crown our sorrows and 
our sacrifices with a new world? 


“We have at the head of our nation—a young 
nation, with its face to the rising sun—one who 
was born of that nation, one who is dowered him- 
self with the wonderful gift of youth, and he tells 
us that he is going to lead us—backward! 

“No more humiliating announcement could be 
imagined, coming from the lips of the leader of a 
democratic state. 

“Hitherto reaction has always made a pretense 
of progressive intentions. For the first time in 
our history it candidly exposes its hand. 

“Our young swell of a prime minister, with 
his hair parted down the middle, and spats-on his 
feet, this Beau Brummell of politics, is fired with 
an ambition to lead us—back!” 
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LOCKOUT PROVES COSTLY. 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad make a 
gloomy report to their stockholders. President 
Loree of the former road reports a deficit of 
$476,000 last year, as against a net profit of 
$4,937,452 the previous year. This road has been 


| one of the leaders against railroad shopmen, and 


its union-smashing venture changed a neteprofit 
of nearly $5,000,000 in 1921 to a deficit of $476,- 
000 in 1922. 


Similar losses are also reported by President 
Pearson of the New Haven, a road that has been 


| used as a football first by frenzied financiers and 
| now by union smashers, who report a deficit last 


year of $4,865,767. 


This road is another leader in the shopmen’s 
lockout. That this policy is responsible for pres- 
ent conditions on the New Haven is indicated by 
President Pearson’s statement that the lockout 
has increased operating expenses, and that “at the 
present time there is an excess of substantially 
80 locomotives in need of repairs beyond the aver- 
age of past year.” 


With this record of incompeteney and union- 


smashing, President Pearson includes in_ his 
report the usual lamentation on “regulatory 
restraints” and the “campaigns of misrepresenta- 


tion and unfair attacks being conducted against 
the railroads.” 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


95c to $1.85 UNIO N 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


Eleven 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lt head Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended 
Near Miseton Street 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 


Regular fleensed druglese physician and Chiropraster. 
Tubercular, organie, nervous, reetal, colon, prostatic, ehreale, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, “‘Drugiess Therapy,” tells yeu why pressure on 
Nerves causes disease. Send fer ft. Mailed free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free, 

Continuous OMece Hours, 9 A. M. te 1! P. M. 
Entire Top Fleer 
450 GEARY S8T. Prospeet 5201 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


We have just bought a tremendous stock 
. of Army Munson last shoes to be sold to the 
public direct. These shoes are 100% solid 
leather with heavy double soles sewed and 
nailed. The uppers are of heavy tan chrome 
leather with bellows tongue, thereby making 
them waterproof. These shoes are selling 
very fast and we advise you to order at once 
to insure your order being filled. 
all widths. Price, 
Pay postman on receipt of goods or 


refunded if 


The sizes are 6 to 11, 
$2.75. 
send money order. Money 
shoes are not satisfactory. 


THE U. S. STORES CO. 
1441 Broadway, New York City 


U.S. ARMY SHOES 


Youre right! 
I wear 


Yhey guarentee that 
ifthe sewingeverrips ps 
Lllget a newpairor 
my money Sack. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 13, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Cooks’ Helpers, Arthur 
Duffy, John Nestor, vice Al. Lang, Arthur Wat- 
son. Cooks No. 44, H. D. McDowell, vice John 
Lang. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Cemetery Work- 
ers, thanking Council for its assistance in reinstat- 
ing their delinquent members, From Mrs, O. A. 
Tveitmoe and family, thanking Council for its 
kind expression of sympathy in their great sor- 
row. From Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Union, 
pledging $75.00 toward campaign for the repeal 
of the anti-picketing ordinance. From Milk Driv- 
ers’ Union, pledging $250 to same cause. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Ware- 
housemen’s Union, requesting indorsement of 
their wage scale. 

Referred to Secretary—From the Industrial 
Accident Commission, relative to lead and paint 
mixing organizations. 

Report of Executive Committee—The com- 
munication from the Ferryboatmen’s Union, re- 
questing that the Martinez-Benicia Ferry Com- 
pany be placed on the unfair list of this Coun- 
cil was laid over for one week. In the matter of 
protest to the city government against the accept- 
ance of the report of city engineer relative to the 
sale of power generated from the Hetch-Hetchy, 
committee reported having appointed a _ sub- 
committee consisting of Delegates Hollis, John- 
son, Buehrer, Boyen and Sullivan, with instruc- 
tions to attend the meeting of the Utilities Com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors Wednesday 
afternoon, April 12th, and that the sub-committee 
reports that the city engineer’s report was laid 
over for sixty days and that he was requested by 
the Utilities Committee to prepare estimates of 
cost of a municipal distributing system for elec- 
tric power; that the committee will make a fur- 
ther study of the subject, and in the meantime the 
committee reports progress. Committee recom- 
mended indorsement of the Janitors wage scale, 
requesting an increase of $10 per month for all 
janitors employed by the city. 

Report of Unions—Cracker Bakers—Will hold 
conference with employers on Thursday, April 
19th. Culinary Workers—White Lunches, Elec- 
tric Kitchen and Compton’s are unfair. Egg Ins- 
spectors—All members working; still fighting the 
packing houses. Street Carmen—Will assist 
Culinary Workers in every way possible. Cooks 
No. 44—Will pay the $1.00 assessment for cam- 
paign on the anti-picketing ordinance. Grocery 
Clerks—Have endorsed the anti-picketing pro- 
gram; Piggly-Wiggly still unfair. Cap Makers— 
Are re-organizing; requested a demand for the 
label on all soft hats and caps. Shoe Clerks— 
Van’s Shoe Store at Eddy and Fillmore streets, 
is unfair. Bill Posters—Have endorsed Council’s 
plan relative to the anti-picketing program. Typo- 
graphical Union—Will recommend indorsement 
of plan to repeal the anti-picketing ordinance. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Are still on 
strike and will remain out; have had only one 
desertion. Cigar Makers—Are having trouble in 
Los Angeles. 

Report of Organizing Committee—The Hospi- 
tal Stewards and Nurses are reorganizing and 
members are being reinstated; looks very prom- 
ising at the present time. Nominations for offi- 
cers were held and will be completed at meeting 
to be held next Thursday evening. 

Report of Trustees—The Trustees submitted 
their report for March, which on motion was or- 
dered filed. 
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Friday, April 20, 1923. 


Auditing Commmittee—Reported favorably on 
all bills and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Report of Labor Agent at Sacramento—Secre- 
tary O’Connell reported progress on labor legis- 
lation now pending before the Legislature at 
Sacramento. 

Receipts—$297.52. Expenses—$1563.07. 

Council adjourned at 10:10 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P.S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases, J. O’C. 
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MOTHERS OF SAN FRANCISCO! 

Have him examined during “Children’s Weck,” 
May 7-12, 1923, in one of the free Con- 
ference Centers the Board of Health will estab- 
lish throughout the city. 

If he is found to be free from any defect, you 
will be greatly pleased and comforted to know 
it. If he has any physical defects, or is under- 
weight, you will be informed. You can then take 
him to your family physician for advice as to 
how to get him in the best possible condition so 
that he will be a bright and happy school-child 
and will lose no time from his classes when he 
once begins school. 

Start him right! Do not delay! The best time 
to take care of a child’s health is before he enters 
school! 

If you have a boy or girl about to begin school 
for the first time in August, 1923, fill out this 
blank and mail it to the Child Welfare Division, 
S. F. Department of Public Health, 1085 Mission 
street. An appointment card to the nearest center 
will be sent you. 


Poe ey 
WEIGHING AND MEASURING DRIVE 
“Children’s Week,” May 7-12. 


HINDENBURG LINE OF POWER. 
By John R. Ford, 
Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

No impartial student of the subject can doubt 
that the courts are partial to accumulated wealth, 
that they are on the side of the powerful employer 
and against his employees and that they are daily 
through judge-made law oppressing the poor and 
lowly in the interest of amassed capital. They 
constitute indeed the Hindenburg Line of the 
money power. 

I follow humbly Lincoln’s example when he 
declared that the Dred Scott decision must be 
reversed. I assert that the law behind labor in- 
junctions must be abrogated, that the power of 
the courts to declare legislative acts unconstitu- 
tional must be curbed and that the courts must 
be brought under the control of the people who 
are their masters, 

Unless something is done to restrain judicial 
usurpation, Lincoln’s high resolve that this gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people should not perish from the earth, will 
have been made indeed a mockery, 
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WANT MORE IMMIGRANTS. 
Increased immigration by indirect methods is 
recommended by a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which wants an 
additional 2 per cent admitted when this is desir- 
able in the judgment of the President of the 
United States. 


TO CALL CONFERENCE. 

To find some way out of the situation created 
with reference to standards for women’s wages 
by the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in- 
validating the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia, the National Women’s Trade Union 
League will probably initiate a conference of the 
national women’s organizations interested in labor 
legislation to be held in Washington in the imme- 
diate future. 

A wholesale reduction of wages of more than 
a million and a half women in the fourteen states 
that have minimum wage laws is feared, besides 
which fact, says the legislative secretary of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, Miss 
Ethel M. Smith, who is the labor representative 
on the Minimum Wage Board of the District of 
Columbia, “something must be done to humanize 
the courts or else the Constitution. The women 
of the country have seen two child labor laws 
invalidated, and now the minimum wage laws for 
women, which they have worked for nearly 20 
years to put upon the statute books of 14 states 
and are still working for in other states. Their 
other recent statute, the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
is also awaiting a decision from this same 
Supreme Court, with the least possible encourage- 
ment now that the court, with its new personnel, 
has added another decision which leaves out of 
consideration from start to finish the social point 
of view, the public interest, and in fact the human 
element. ‘In principle there can be no difference 
between the case of selling labor and the case of 
selling goods,’ says Justice Sutherland. and his 
four associates of the majority. By that proclama- 
tion the highest court in the land again puts 
human labor on the basis of a commodity, and 
the labor contract on the basis of barter and 
sale. It could not well have gone backward more 
decisively.” 


SOLS 
Formerly Sixth Street Near Market 
“Better Suits and Overcoats For Less’’ 


Any Suit or Overcoat Purchased Here Will Be 
Pressed Free 


2195 MISSION STREET 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 


Friday, April 20, 1923. 


MINE SAFETY IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Industrial Accident Commission believes 
there is public interest in the developments fol- 
lowing the Argonaut disaster and desires to make 
a report to the citizens of California. 

Mine Fire Control Safety Orders were made 
permanent as of March 15, 1923. They were pre- 
pared by a committee of eleven men representing 
all activities of the mining industry. The whole 
subject was discussed fully at public hearings 
held in San Francisco on December 7 and 8, 1922. 
The committee’s report to the Commission was 
unanimous that the orders be adopted as finally 
prepared. 

The published report that the Sybil mine in 
Shasta County had to close dowu because of the 
alleged stringency of the new orders is without 
the least foundation in fact. The same applies to 
rumors that other small mines would have to 
cease operations. The point can best be illus- 
trated by quoting the following letter from At- 
torney Charles A. Gray, representing the Sybil 
mine management, addressed to the Industrial 
Accident Commission: 

“The Sybil mine is being operated by Thomp- 
son and Gray, a partnership, under lease from 
the Shasta Hills Mining Company. The mine is 
not being abandoned and any newspaper reports 
to that effect which have come to your attention 
are unfounded. The reports you refer to have not 
come to our attention.” 

The Mine Fire Control Safety Orders specifi- 
cally provide for exemptions and consultation to 
meet conditions that would prove arduous to in- 
dividual properties. It is unjust to all concerned 
to have reports appear that blame state require- 
ments so carefully prepared by practical men and 
expert mining engineers. W. J. Loring, past 
president of the American Mining Congress and 
one of California’s best-known and largest oper- 
ators, wrote on March 26, 1923, to the Industrial 
Accident Commission that he “does not think 
that an order has been made or added to those 
already in existence that would close down any 
mine that is deserving of that name.” Mr. Loring 
deplores such statements as the one referring to 
the Sybil mine as unfair to the mining industry 
and unjust to the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion. He goes on to say “there is not a rule in 
these regulations that cannot be adhered to, and 
I personally object to the suggestion on the part 
of certain operators who see fit to close their 
mines down and blame the Industrial Accident 
commission.” 

Three bills have been presented to the Califor- 
nia Legislature by the Commission, Assembly 
Bills 484, 485 and 486. 

No. 484 provides for the appropriation of $10,- 
000 for the purchase of artificial breathing equip- 
ment for the establishment of mine rescue stations 
in mining districts. The cost of housing and 
maintaining the equipment, together with the cost 
of paying a man to look after it and to train 
underground men in its use, will be borne by 
mining companies in the districts where the 
equipment is maintained, according to the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

No. 485 is an amendment to the law requiring 
second exits from The present law is 
obscure in wording, has no penalty for failure to 
comply (except a suit for damages against the 
mine in the event of injury or loss of life), and 
yet tends to work a hardship on the operator 
prospecting or developing a mine, since it forbids 
him to sink a shaft more than 300 feet in depth 
without providing a second means of egress. 
Under the provisions of the proposed amended 
law, prospecting would be permitted without a 
second exit, but the second exit would be required 
when extraction of ore for commercial purposes 
is started. 

No. 486 has been drafted to 
ground connections to be 


mines. 


require under- 
maintained between 
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contiguous operating mines more than 1000 feet 
in depth, if the workings of the mines approach 
to within 1000 feet, of each other. The draft re- 
quires certain precautions and protection to be 
employed in connection with the maintenance of 
these underground communications and, in in- 
stances where the inter-communications might be 
dangerous to underground men, >ermits the driv- 
ing of drifts or cross-cuts to within 40 feet of each 
other, leaving a 40-foot pillar to be pierced at the 
time off emergency. 

The Commission realizes there are strong ob- 
jections that can be presented to the proposal to 
require communication between adjoining mines, 
but it was decided to present Assembly Bill 
No. 486 for the Legislature’s earnest considera- 
tion because of the need of taking every pre- 
caution to prevent a repetition of the Argonaut 
catastrophe, 
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DRIVE ON WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. 

A combination drive upon women’s organiza- 
tions is under way by the anti-suffragists, the 
“open-shop” employers organizations, and the or- 
ganized advocates of increased military prepared- 
ness. This is shown, according to officers of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, by re- 
cent events which they cite, the purpose of the 
drive undoubtedly being, they point out, to coun- 
ter the women’s campaign for eight-hour laws 
and minimum wage laws and for the outlawry of 
war. 

The tactics, as described by the Women’s Trade 
Union League, are first to intimidate or coerce 
the women into deserting their guns, and then, 
by flattering phrases, to lure them to follow the 
leadership of the men’s organizations who want 
their political influence turned against what the 
women are now seeking. Some or all of these 
tactics have been used upon nearly all the impor- 
tant organizations of women throughout the 
country, together with charges or insinuations of 
“sovietism,”  “bolshevism” or “communism” 
against their most prominent and best beloved 
leaders. It recalls the campaign of the “open 
shop” employers against the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council and the Federal Council of Churches 
because those organizations declared for an eight- 
hour day, a living wage and collective bargaining. 

—_—_——_@_______—__ 


MAILER®Y’ ITEMS. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 has 
elected officers for the ensuing term, as follows: 
President, Ferdinand Barbrack; vice-president, 
Thomas F. Burke; secretary-treasurer, George 
Wyatt; members of executive committee, Dominic 
Del Carlo and W. S. Finnigan; sergeant-at-arms, 
George Hepp; delegates to Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Ferdinand Barbrack, C. Friburg and 
George Wyatt; delegates to Labor Council, John 
Teel and George Wyatt; delegate to Label Sec- 
tion, George Wyatt. 

The Tigers Social Club will hold its second 
social dinner party in a cafe at North Beach on 
Sunday, April 22, 1923. This date has been ar- 
ranged in order to give the men working in the 
day-time an opportunity to take in such a festal 
occasion. Initiation ceremonies will be in order 
at this gathering. 

Membership in the club is open to members of 
San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18. Dues are 
75 cents per week; and it is proposed that the 
fund thus realized will defray all expenses of the 
club’s monthly outings and dinner parties. Any 
member of the union who feels that he would be 
unable to participate in all of the joyous festivities 
that are proposed for the future, and therefore 
does not desire to become an active member, can 
attend this dinner party by paying his pro rata of 
the cost of same to the treasurer of the club, 
Verne Deas. 

Don’t forget the big ride that is scheduled for 
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a week-day (to be announced later) in May up 
to Glen Ellen in the Valley of the Moon—and 
Grapes! 
ee 
HOW CAN WE CURB THIS POWER? 
By John R. Ford, 
Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

Back in the time of Jefferson that far-sighted 
statesman discovered the germs of the noxious 
growth now threatening our democracy with utter 
destruction. He said: 

“It has long been my opinion and I have never 
shrunk from its expression, that the germ of dis- 
solution of our Federal Government is in the 
judiciary—the irresponsible body working like 
gravity, by day and by night, gaining a little 
today and gaining a little tomorrow, and ad- 
vancing its noiseless step like a thief over the 
field of jurisdiction until all shall be usurped.” 

What is the common sense way to curb the 
powers of the court and to restore democracy? 

As to the usurped power to annul acts of the 
legislature, that has so grown into the Federal 
and State systems of government that it is per- 
haps best to attempt to limit instead of to destroy 
it. I would do that by amending the Federal and 
State constitutions so that after any court has 
declared a legislative act unconstitutional, its re- 
enactment by a legislature, elected after the court 
decree, should replace it upon the statute books 
in full force and effect and immune from further 
judicial attack. 

—————_&_____—. 


CHINA MAY STOP CHILD LABOR. 

Important resolutions of Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce reveal remarkable change in condi- 
tions in Celestial Republic. 

With a view to the promotion of higher stand- 
ards in industry and the welfare of the laborers, 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai 
has recently approved a set of regulations, ac- 
cording to advices received by the Department 
of Commerce, in which the following are included: 

There shall be no employment of children un- 
der twelve years of age; one day’s rest in every 
seven; the health of the workers shall be safe- 
guarded by limiting the working hours, improy- 
ing sanitary conditions and installing safety de- 
vices for machinery, All firms and factories have 
been urged by the Chamber to co-operate in the 
enforcement of these regulations. 


Pore, 
Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CoO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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2415 MISSION—Near 2 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 


Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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STORY OF THE A. F. OF L. 
By Matthew Woll. 
Chapter 2. 

The International Unions, like all organized 
groups of people shape their attitudes, policies 
and functions by growth and experiences. New 
and unforseen conditions may change them. A 
change in leadership, the spread of a new idea 
may produce a change in policy. Whatever may 
effect the change, the American Federation of 
Labor is without power to interfere or command 
a change in policy. 

While primarily concerned with all phases en- 
tering into the employment relationship, such as 
wages, hours, conditions and terms of employ- 
ment, these international unions must deal also 
with a vast range of problems of internal govern- 
ment. They determine conditions and qualifica- 
tions of admission, the number of apprentices to 
be allowed, the desirable units of local govern- 
ment; the manner in which mandates to the offi- 
cers must be carried out; the relations which are 
to obtain with unions in similar occupations, etc. 

The industrial unions are essentially militant 
organizations because at sometime or other all 
are compelled to engage in tests of strength with 
employers. As a consequence each International 
Union has developed its own conception ‘of indus- 
trial strategy. Thus the railroad unions use one 
type of strategy, while the building trades unions 
or the metal or printing trades unions use another. 

Federal and Local Unions. 

While the American Federation of Labor is 
fundamentally and principally a federated body 
it is also an organic body insofar as the organized 
wage earners are concerned when there are not 
a sufficient number of workers to be organized 
into successful autonomous and stable Interna- 
tional Unions. The American Federation of La- 
bor is charged with the duty of promoting or- 
ganization among all wage earners. Necessarily 
small groups of workers are first banded together. 
Out of these small groups there develop larger 
groups. Ultimately international unions are 
formed out of these smaller groups. 

The American Federation of Labor embraces at 
this time 587 of such small groups numbering ap- 
proximately 34,000 workers. 

These local groups are organized into two 
forms of organizations. Where it is possible to 
unite these workers on trade lines, this method is 
followed. Such unions are known as “locai 
unions.” Where it is found expedient or neces- 
sary to organize these workers along lines of in- 
dustry or to include mixed trades, they are formed 
into “federal” unions. 

These local and federal unions are not autonc- 
mous. Whatever authority they exercise is dele- 
gated to them by the American Federation of 
Labor. They are subject at all times to measures 
of regulations and discipline. All final authority 
resides in the American Federation of Labor 
They are required to contribute a tax of 25 cents 
per member per month to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The American Federation of La- 
bor in turn provides strike and lockout benefits. 
It has power also to approve or disapprove col- 
lective agreements proposed or strikes being con- 
sidered or ventured into. 

Local Unions of Federated International Unions. 

Federated International Unions are themselves 
composed of smaller groups of workers within the 
recognized and established trade or calling. These 
smaller groups of workers are generally confined 
in their membership to one city excepting where 
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the cities or towns contain so few a number of 
the particular workers as to make an organiza- 
tion impracticable or undesirable. In such in- 
stances two or more cities or towns may be 
embraced into one organization. Thus we find 
that the United Brotherhood of Carpenters is 
divided into local. unions in as many different 
cities. Likewise the United Mine Workers con- 
tains local unions in as many cities and towns. 

Again there may be several local unions of one 
International Union in one city. Where this is 
true the line of demarcation is usually based upon 
some special distinction in the work included 
within the particular trade or calling. Thus the 
International Typographical Union maintains a 
local union of mailers as distinguished from those 
employed in the composing room. The Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
maintains in one city three local unions—a local 
union of pressmen engaged in commercial shops, 
a local union of pressmen employed in newspaper 
plants and a local union of pressfeeders. How- 
ever, all of these local unions are subordinate to 
their respective international union. There is 
vested in these International Unions final regula- 
tive authority with power to enforce discipline 
and to compel obedience. 

Where Power Lies. 

Usually the power to initiate collective agree- 
ments or to inaugurate strikes is vested in these 
subordinate unions. Invariably the International 
Unions retain the power to disapprove agreements 
and settlements being considered annd to prevent 
the enforcement of strikes. Thus there is vested 
in these local unions the opportunity for local 
initiative and adventure. This local initiative 
-power represents the life and progress of the 
trade unions. At the same time, there resides in 
the International Unions an_ effective check 
against such collective actions on the part of local 
unions as may endanger the International struc- 
ture or threaten the general welfare of all mem- 
bers of the International organization. 

The American Federation of Labor has no 
authority or supervision whatever over the affairs 
of International Unions and their subordinate 
local unions. It can only intercede when re- 
quested to do so by the International Unions 
directly concerned. There are approximately 
35,000 of these local unions in direct affiliation 
with International Unions. 

Chapter 3. 

Because the great majority, or at least many of 
the international unions have local unions in 
nearly all large cities and particularly in indus- 
trial centers, there is formed a local or city fed- 
eration of local unions. These city federations 
of labor are founded on lines similar to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

These local bodies, like the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, are federated organizations and 
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derive their power and authority from the fed- 
erated local unions which power and authority, 
however, are subject to contest by the American 
Federation of Labor. Indirectly they are further 
restrained by the power of discipline that inter- 
national unions wield over their respective local 
unions that constitute these federated bodies. 
Thus the American Federation of Labor may dis- 
solve these federated organizations and organize 
new ones, or international unions may direct their 
local unions to dissociate themselves from such 
city central bodies. At the present time there are 
890 of these city federations of labor. 


State Federations of Labor. 


Subordinate or local unions of international 
unions are situated in practically every state in 
the United States and in Canada. These local 
unions are organized also into state federations 
of labor and in Canada into the Dominion Trades 
and Labor Congress. These state federations of 
labor and the Dominion Federation are akin to 
the city federations of labor and are regulated in 
the same manner and by identical methods. 

While both state and city federations of labor 
are subject to the direct supervision and control 
of the American Federation of Labor and indi- 
rectly to the influence and authority of the inter- 
national unions, they are independent of each 
other. However, because the membership of one 
.is also federated in membership with the other, 
there is set up a nice balance of power between 
city and state federations of labor. 


Balance of Power. 


These state federations of labor, like the city 
federations of labor, have no power or authority 
other than that delegated to them by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the international 
unions. They are not vested with authority to 
inaugurate strikes, direct or sympathetic, nor can 
they enter into collective agreements in behalf of 
local or international unions without the consent 
of such international unions. 

Representation of local unions in these city and 
state federations of labor is largely a matter of 
local discretion limited only by the rules of maxi- 
mum representation fixed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. These rules of representation 
are devised to prevent any one group dominating 
the affairs of these federations of labor. 

While city and state federations of labor can- 
not interfere with or assume to determine ques- 
tions relating to terms and conditions of employ- 
ment unless requested to do so by the interna- 
tional unions affected, they do formulate policies 
and express attitudes on general industrial situa- 
tions which affect the interest of the workers in 
common. However, their principal function re- 
lates to legislative matters. In this sphere of 
activity the city and state federations of labor 
wield great influence and power. 

Source of Power in Assemblies. 

State federations of labor meet annually in 
convention, which assembly is the supreme au- 
thority in such federations, subject to appeal to 
the American Federation of Labor. City federa- 


tions of labor meet once or twice a month and 
these regular meetings are the supreme authority 
in these federations subject to appeal 
American Federation of Labor. 
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MAILERS GIVEN INADEQUATE RAISE. 

There was quick action on the Los Angeles 
Mailers’ arbitration proceedings after it once got 
started. The last arguments were made Friday, 
and Monday Arbiter W. J. Carlisle called in the 
representatives of the publishers and the union 
and presented his findings. The decision was dis- 
appointing to the Mailers, who naturally expected 
a greater increase in the scale, as everything else 
is constantly increasing, as every person knows 
who reads or pays rent or buys groceries or any 
of the one hundred other things that enter into 
the cost of living. Every arbitration that has 
been undertaken in the printing industry for many 
months has given the unions an average of a $3 
per week increase. Even the United States Steel 
Corporation, that hide-bound labor fighter, volun- 
tarily granted the bulk of its employees a raise 
of 11 per cent recently. 

Evidently the arbiter could not see things in 
the right light in Los Angeles, as he decided that 
the Mailers who worked days were entitled to a 
raise of $1 per week—from $35 to $36—for an 
eight-hour six-day week. The night scale for 
the same period was placed at $38 per week, which 
in one way was a raise, as far as the scale was 
concerned. Heretofore there has been no dis- 
tinction between day and night work, and this 
makes a $2 change. It is understood that all regu- 
lar night journeymen employed on the Examiner 
who had been receiving a $3 per week bonus over 
the scale will continue to receive the bonus in 
addition to the raise. 


Back pay was granted all who had been work- 
ing on the papers of 33% cents per day, from 
January 1, 1923, to April 8, 1923. The overtime 
rate was increased to conform with the new 
scales announced. The agreement runs until De- 
cember 31, 1923. Nothing was up for arbitration 
except the wage scale of the journeymen members 
of the mailers. 

Naturally the boys were disappointed, but were 
game, and the union at its meeting Monday night 
acquiesced in the findings, and the men keep 
right on digging in. 

It is understood that the publishers have volun- 
tarily granted a dollar a week raise to all appren- 
tices employed in the offices, though their wages 
were not in dispute—Los Angeles Citizen. 
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TRUST WAGE IS RAISED FOUR CENTS. 

With a blare of trumpets the Steel Trust an- 
nounces a wage increase of 11 per cent to its 
“common” labor. This is an increase of four 
cents an hour, or from 36 cents to 40 cents. Last 
year the trust made a profit of $39,653,455, after 
all charges and interest were paid. 

In the trust’s official announcement no mention 
is made of the low wage paid this class of work- 
ers, but emphasis is placed on the 11 per cent, 
which sounds better to those who have visions 
that Steel Trust labor is paid $7 and $8 a day. 

The trust’s policy will be accepted by other 
mills throughout the country. These corporations 
bemoan the shortage of labor, and insist that they 
have free access to the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe, the source of the cheapest white labor in 
the world, and which is willing to work for 36 
cents an hour. 

Mill owners have been forced to raise wages 
even to 40 cents to hold their labor. Almost 
everywhere else this grade of labor is receiving 
from 55 cents an hour up. 

The reason for the 10, 11 and 12-hour day in 
the trust’s mill is again shown. Workers can not 
live on a wage of $3.60 for a 10-hour day, and 
they are forced to work longer hours to receive a 
living wage. 

With fine irony Judge Gary has been quoted in 
the public press as declaring that the 12-hour day 
is enforced in the trust mills “because the work- 
ers demand it.” 


WOMAN’S LABOR ON AUCTION BLOCK! 
By Samuel Gompers, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

Five justices, a bare majority of one, have de- 
cided that the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law and, by indication, the minimum wage 
laws of the states where such laws exist are un- 
constitutional, They have thus taken from the 
women and girl wage earners the protection that 
guaranteed them something approaching a fair 
wage and fair hours of work. 


I recall no recent decision which so basely sets 
forth the reactionary employer viewpoint of wage 
earners. The court says that labor is to be bought 
just as groceries are bought. To buy the labor 
of a woman in the District is now like buying 
pigs’ feet in a butcher shop, according to the 
learned Justice Sutherland who wrote the de- 
cision. 

Has the justice never read the Clayton Act, 
which says, “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce?” 


All progressive men and women must resent 
the language used by the court in this decision. 
It demeans humanity. Women and girl wage 
earners are to be bought over the counter. Thus 
does the court put human beings in the class of 
commodities to be the subject of highly organized, 
powerful commercial traffic! It is appalling and 
almost beyond comprehension that such language 
and such reasoning could be written into a de- 
cision of our court of last resort. 

It is noteworthy that Justice Taft dissented. 
That Justice Taft does not hesitate to express 
his opinions was shown in the child labor de- 
cision, but he finds this demeaning of women 
workers impossible. The whole proceeding is 
shocking and I trust that the coming Congress 
will find some way to extend effective protection 
to the women workers of the District of Colum- 
bia and to all states that may hereafter enact such 
protective legislation. 

It may not be amiss to point out at this time 
that this decision harmonizes exactly with the 
logic which supports the demand of an aristo- 
cratic women’s organization for a blanket amend- 
ment to remove all legislative inequalities between 
men and women, the effect of which would be to 
annul all laws seeking to protect women from 
some of the evil results of industry. The court 
takes advantage of that proposal even before it 
is presented formally in law. This decision is an 
amazing forecast of what would follow such an 
enactment. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions have passed away since last reports: 
Henry L. Raine of the railroad trainmen, John 


Fullalove of the municipal carmen, John E, Madi- 
gan of the carpenters, George A. Miller of the 
carpenters, Henry T. Opperman of the printing 
pressmen, Hugh Waters of the pile drivers, Louis 
Scala of the plasterers, Emile Frick of the loco- 
motive engineers, William E. Marris of the 
municipal carmen, Michael Ryan of the laborers, 
William E. Byron of the bricklayers. 

Theodore Johnson, legal adviser of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, has been elected to 
succeed W. G. Desepte as trustee of the Label 
Section, Desepte having resigned and been elected 
president of the Label Section. 

That there is every indication that the Legisla- 
ture will pass the Barbers’ Sanitation Bill is the 
report made by Roe H. Baker, secretary o the 
union. The bill has already passed the Senate 
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and has been reported out of committee in the 
Assembly with a recommendation that “it do 
pass.” 

That there is no excuse for any union man 
wearing garments that do not bear the union 
label was the report made at the last meeting of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Label Section. Sec- 
retary Tina Fosen reported that she had made a 
tour of the gents’ clothing stores in San Fran- 
cisco and found that the stores are carrying a full 
line of men’s wearing apparel made iz union 
shops and bearing the union label. The section 
is planning a whist party to be held in th2 Labor 
Temple on the night of May 1. 

Michael Ryan of the United Laborers died last 
Monday morning at his residence, 288 Guerrero 
street, after a short illness. Ryan was the father- 
in-law of M. J. McGuire, business agent of the 
Boilermakers’ Union. He had been employed by 
the Board of Public Works for twenty-one years 
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continuously. Ryan came to the United States 
before the Civil War in a sailing vessel and was 
a pioneer of this state. Interment was in Holy 
Cross Cemetery, 

The new wage scale of the Cracker Bakers’ 
Union, providing for a wage increase, has been 
indorsed by its international union and the Labor 
Council. 

Arthur Duffy and J. Nestor have been elected 
delegates to the Labor Council from Cooks’ 
Helpers’ Union No, 110. H. D. McDowell has 
been elected delegate to the Council from Cooks’ 
Union No. 44 to succeed John Lang, resigned. 

The Hospital Stewards and Nurses’ Union of 
San Francisco has been reorganized by the or- 
ganizing committee of the Labor Council. The 
union will hold an election of officers at a special 
meeting in the Labor Temple. Nominations thus 
far made are: President, Charles J. Simpson; 
vice-president, William Meehan; recording secre- 
taries, Andrew J. Camous and E. N. Cummings; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Sheehan; treas- 
urer, Leslie A. Kellar; business agent and dele- 
gate to the Labor Council, Andrew J. Camous; 
guide, Cora Lee O’Donnell; guardian, John 
Archbold. 

The Janitors’ Union is asking for a wage in- 
crease of $10 per month for janitors employed by 
the city. This wage demand has received the ap- 
proval of its international union and the San 
Francisco Labor Council. It is said that the jani- 
tors employed by the city are receiving less than 
those working for private employers in many 
instances, 

Although the strike of the local Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has been on for the past 
six weeks, there have been practically no deser- 
tions from the ranks of the strikers, and the union 
is determined to keep up the fight until its de- 
mands have been granted in full by the employers, 
according to report made to the Labor Council 
by the delegates from that union. 

Incomplete returns on the referendum vote 
being taken by the unions of the Labor Council 
on the question of submitting at the coming elec- 
tion a measure repealing the anti-picketing ordi- 
nance in San Francisco show that the great major- 
ity of unions not only favor such a measure, but 
are willing to make generous contribution to a 
fund to finance the campaign in behalf of the pro- 
posed measure, 

More than 500 members of the Warehousemen’s 
and Cereal Workers’ Union went on strike Mon- 
day morning when they were refused the restora- 
tion of a 50-cent reduction, which they accepted 
avyear ago.  . e 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BENEFITS. 

Social reform of any kind is costly, writes 
Albert Thomas, director of the International La- 
bor Office, in System, Every advance in indus- 
trial standards has proved costly at the time. 
But the permanent gain to society, and to industry 
itself in the long run, has justified temporarily 
higher costs. Industrial measures cannot be con- 
sidered wholly in the light of immediate industrial 
interests. The welfare of the whole is always of 
greater importance than the welfare of a part. 
And industry is but a part of the social fabric. 
But it is also true that in the long run, whatever 
benefits society, benefits industry also. 
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